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Latin Hexameter Verse, An Aid to Composition. By S. E. Win- 
bolt, M. A., formerly Scholar of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, a Master at Christ's Hospital. London, Methuen & 
Co., 1903, 266 pp. 

This attractive little book is designed merely "as a help to fifth 
and sixth forms at public schools and undergraduates at univer- 
sities." But it is not, by any means, to be classed with the 
average work of its kind. On the contrary, it may be read to 
advantage by any classical scholar. 

As a matter of course, the model selected for study and imi- 
tation was Vergil. The choice is recommended by the practical 
experience of generations. Mr. Winbolt, however,— and this is, 
perhaps, the most valuable feature of his book —is fully alive to the 
fact that the art of a Vergil cannot be appreciated unless we have 
the background of it. Accordingly, the historical development 
has been sketched whenever a knowledge of it illustrates the point 
under discussion. " The principle adopted," says the author in 
his preface, "is to aid in the composition of hexameter verse by 
showing to some extent the development of this literary form, by 
inferring from the evolution what is the best workmanship, and 
by hinting how technique depends largely on thought." In other 
words, the methods as well as the results of scientific research 
have been made to do their part in a practical manual for the use 
of students. The plan is one which needs no justification. 

One may see that Mr. Winbolt has a good acquaintance with 
the long series of investigations which, during the last thirty or 
forty years, have been devoted to the technical development of 
the R'>man hexameter. His book gains much, however, from the 
fact that he is also an independent investigator. He has made 
statistics on his own account — as every one must do if he is to 
acquire a clear and adequate conception of this verse. The con- 
cise view of results which, in many cases, he has given us, is a 
genuine service to the cause in which he is interested. Certainly, 
a series of comprehensive statements for which the reasons given 
have been deduced from the genetic development of the hexa- 
meter itself and are accompanied by their proof can hardly fail to 
be as inspiring to a student as it is instructive. Certainly, with 
such training as a basis, he should be able to study the technique 
of his author to the best advantage and in time, perhaps, may 
develop a style which shall be classical and yet reflect his own 
individuality. Without it, at any rate, the summit of his attain- 
ment is likely to be represented by nothing much better than the 
watery dilution of some model. 

Every one, then, will be likely to agree with Mr. Winbolt 
himself that the subject of verse composition as he has pre- 
sented it owes a large debt to our knowledge of the growth 
of the hexameter as a literary form. On the other hand, it 
is of especial interest to observe that the creditor in this 
transaction has plainly profited by his investment. Each subject 
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has derived benefit from the other. The cause of it is to be 
ascribed, for the most part, to the author's purpose and point of 
view. It is true, of course, that the hexameter had been thor- 
oughly examined. All the material of a certain sort had been 
carefully arranged and tabulated. It must be confessed, however, 
that, meanwhile, not enough, indeed, sometimes, nothing at all 
had been said of the causes and effects of the various phenomena 
recorded. This, of course, was not the fault of scientific method. 
On the contrary, it was rather the fault of those who for different 
reasons failed to perceive, or else, failed to attain the one legiti- 
mate object of scientific method. Statistics are not unlike a bank 
account. There are some whose interest in research ends with 
the collection of materials. These are the misers who accumulate 
a fortune — for the use of others. There are some again who can 
make money but have no definite idea of its proper use. Such 
are those who collect statistics but, largely through lack of a 
thorough and comprehensive training in other fields, fail to inter- 
pret the real meaning ofthem. Mr. Winbolt'sbook shows clearly 
enough that, so far as interpreting the growth of the Roman hexa- 
meter is concerned, one, at least, of these uncultivated fields had 
been a practical knowledge of verse composition. He is him- 
self a trained investigator, but he approaches a side of develop- 
ment different from that which was seen by many investigators 
in the past. His theme is one which has forced him not only to 
ex imine phenomena but also to explain their significance. For 
this purpose, his years of teaching the art of verse composition 
give him a notable coign of vantage. He has the scholar's 
point of view. He adds to it, which is quite as important, the 
poet's point of view. It is one thing to analyze and dissect, 
another, to imitate and construct. Moreover, the conclusions 
drawn from the one are sure to affect the interpretation of those 
which we had previously drawn from the other. For this reason, 
Mr. Winbolt has been able to make his work fresh and sugges- 
tive by unfolding the real meaning and importance of some points 
which are not infrequently forgotten or ignored. Above all, he 
has done a genuine service to the study of the hexameter at this 
particular time in bringing out so clearly the value of his pre- 
fatory remark that "technique depends largely on thought." 
The truth of it, at least, as applied to poets of any distinction, is 
as undoubted for Latin as for any other cultivated language and, 
certainly, for the proper interpretation of statistics it is vital. 

Mr. Winbolt divides the treatment of his subject into eight 
chapters, taking up in succession, 'pauses', 'caesuras', 'the 
beginning of the verse ', ' the end of the verse ', ' the meeting of 
vowels, consonants, and composite sounds ', ' metrical conveni- 
ences ', 'rhythmical structures ', and ' descriptive verses '. The 
development of each theme is interspersed with practical hints to 
the student and appropriate examples of classical usage. Finally, 
there are a few exercises by way of illustration, and the book 
closes with a ' theme and variations '. 
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An extended and minute criticism of the author's exposition 
of his subject would be confined largely to the discussion of com- 
paratively unimportant questions of detail, the decision of which, 
one way or the other, could not seriously affect the value and 
efficiency of his book. Not to transgress the limits of this review, 
I may merely mention, in passing, two or three points among those 
by which my attention was arrested in reading. 

Mr. Winbolt says that his chapter on caesuras contains debatable 
matter. One might add that this observation may well be applied 
to any one's treatment of the subject. I confess that, for my own 
part, I look upon the law of conflict in the first four feet as the most 
important element to be considered here. To be sure, the author 
states it clearly enough (p. 143) in his chapter on the end of the 
verse, but he makes no particular use of it in his treatment of the 
caesuras. I have found, however, that nothing illuminates and 
simplifies the whole question of caesura so much as to begin the 
treatment of it by emphasizing the general applicability of this 
law to most of the questions involved. Indeed, I still believe, as 
I have already said elsewhere, 1 that the observance of this rule, 
owing to the law of Latin accent, is the most important, perhaps, 
the principal organ of development in the purely technical history 
of the Roman hexameter. This is especially true, however, of 
the caesuras and, above all, of the so-called secondary (mascu- 
line) caesuras, the real object of which, in most cases, is to pro- 
duce that conflict which, with a few definite exceptions, always 
accompanies them. For instance, to select a single prominent 
example : the caesura Kara rpirov rpoxaiov was always admired by 
the Greeks. Indeed, in their later poetry, which, by the way, 
had neither the variety nor the dignity of the Latin form, it was, 
practically, the rule. In the Roman imitators, on the contrary, 
it is the rarest of all caesuras, and a marked preference was shown 
for the penthemimeral. Aside from the good reasons adduced by 
Mr. Winbolt, this maybe explained by the fact that not only does 
it allow either a dactyl or a spondee in the third foot but, above 
all, as he himself has observed, that it always produces conflict 
there. Moreover, with this caesura conflict in the second, and 
especially in the fourth foot is more easily obtained. Conflict in 
these feet is produced by making the end of any word but a 
monosyllable coincide with the ictus. Here, then, we have the 
' secondary ' caesuras, by one or both of which the penthemimeral 
is usually accompanied. 

This method of applying the law of conflict may seem in a 
certain sense to be rather mechanical. It is, however, a great 
help to students, inasmuch as it is a thread which goes far towards 
carrying us through the labyrinth of usage regarding caesuras, 
word ends and foot ends, word lengths in various parts of the 
verse, etc., etc. Moreover, after we have mechanically stated the 
law of conflict and illustrated the value of it as a test of accepted 

1 Introd. H. L. Wilson's Juvenal, N. Y. 1903, p. Ixi. 
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usage, we may then proceed to the reasons for its existence and, 
having discussed the principle of variation and other disturbing 
factors, we may apply our results to the elucidation of excep- 
tional usage. 

For these reasons, I am tempted to think that, at least, from 
the point of view of instruction, it would have been better it Mr. 
Winbolt's treatment of pauses had been preceded, instead of fol- 
lowed by his chapter on caesuras. In that case, there are certain 
rhetorical pauses, more especially, of course, those coinciding 
with the caesuras, which would have been practically accounted 
for already, or, at all events, the discussion of them would have 
been considerably simplified. For instance, when the rarity of 
the caesura Kara rplrov rpoxaiov has been noted and explained, the 
still greater rarity of a rhetorical pause at this point will follow 
almost as a matter of course. 

In the interpretation of statistics, department is quite as im- 
portant as chronological development. A case in point, perhaps, is 
Vergil's decreasing use of dactyls (p. 1 16) in the first foot (E. 65 <f> ; 
G. 63 fo ; A. 61 <f) accompanied by a corresponding increase of 
spondees in the fourth (E. 62.8 $>; G. 71.5$; A. 72.5$). In other 
words, the gravity of the verse, as we should expect, has increased 
with each department in succession. The same rule applies ti 1 Ovid. 
The three schemata most frequently used by Homer are DDDD, 
DSDD,SDDD. Vergil's are DSSS, DDSS, DSDS. The differ- 
ence, as Mr. Winbolt observes, is, of course, due to the nature of the 
two languages. But department will qualify, to some extent, his 
next remark that the difference is one which "Ovid tried in vain to 
overcome by searching; out for use all the dactylic words known 
to the Latin tongue." If he did so, it was for his elegiac, not his epic 
hexameter. The proportion of dactyls in his Metamorphoses is 
less than that which we find in his Heroides nor can the differ- 
ence be due to anything but department. 

Mr. Winbolt enquires in his preface whether the composition 
of Latin Verse will continue to form a part of the English classi- 
cal curriculum. Let us fervently hope that it will. At all 
events, he has chosen the best way of proving its educational 
importance. We must know our business and improve our 
methods if we expect to hold our own Those who disapprove 
of the intense specialization of these days and believe that it 
needs the corrective influence of a broader scholarship will find 
this work an important 'exhibit' in their case. Th*- Latin 
hexameters written by students and professors rarely find or 
deserve a permanent place in the Temple of Fame. But the 
beneficent effect of this training upon the single question of the 
development of the Rom in hexameter, as reflected in Mr. Win- 
bolt's little book, mav well give pause to those who h ive been 
insisting that the pra^ticd value of verse composition is not com- 
mensurate with the difficulty of its attainment. 

Kirby Flower Smith. 



